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OCTOBER 1942 


DAYS OF WAITING 
ONE 


CAME at evening to a wall of rock 

Past sight of village or sound of bell, 
Beyond the last farm and the lost flock 
Where the last shadow fell. 


I spoke to none, though echo heard, 

By stone of mountain and snow of peak 
In the fast world the first word 

Struck like lightning streak 


At the end of all, beyond friends, 


Past voice of women and verge of field, 
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Where doubt dies and the debt ends, 
Would the word too yield? 


I might have come an earlier day, 
Brought less to account, the loss not mine, 
Who live now that love may 

Take all I resign. 


The rock held but the word wound 
Through bend of valley to bind the dead 
As bull's roar or bell’s sound 

From death’s shadow sped. 


Though final the storm and the flocks stray; 
Though the world is broken the word will hold; 
While death conquers or dearth delays, 

Its flowers unfold. 


TWO 


Today life is: a climber’s hold on rock, 

A sentry’s vigilance, the bomber’s hour. 

My senses pulse to seconds on the clock. 
Taste, sight and sound the days devour 
With vigor’s appetite by danger sharp. 

The grasses whisper at the water's edge 
And climbs at evening as from ancient harp 
Music of wind and water to this ledge. 


The ages stir in our awakened blood. 
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That century gone was born but yesterday. 
Tomorrow lies an ocean from my hand. 

Caught in one moment Time’s unhindered flood 
Drowns this high peak and drives my doubt away: 
My doubt my faith; a rose upon the sand. 


THREE 


Let none assail that sanctuary where you dwell 
Safe in my heart. Your shadow walks with mine, 
Voiceless across the silent sands where fell 

Host upon host in history's design. 

I shall not break since you surround my thought 
That bears the strident banners of all war, 

And holds the shreds of pity it has caught, 


Remnants of love which you alone restore. 


I cannot choose from chaos single streams, 

Nor from the dead the rich who died for right. 

Sorrow and death shall flood the world with dreams. 

I march with waking armies to the end of night. 
Alone you are my link with dawn again; 
Safe in my heart exiling hate and pain. 


FOUR 


Today while sunlight breaks against the window-panes 
We sit planning a manoeuvre, planting guns 

On Black Mountain, Beacon Hill, over Fountain Head. 
I think of wet ferns; the smell of bracken 


Wo 
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And pine needles detectable in the classroom. 

Last week I lifted the damp sheaves of wheat, 
Thistles pricking my hands: and clouds 

Sent shadows racing over Castle Ridge, 

Cooling the fields. My fingers now are lax, 
Holding a dry pen. My images wander 

Through Welsh lanes, recalling beside the Wye 
Earlier summer days under a beech tree’s shade; 
Grey trout snapping the air: and the war 

Away and beyond the hills in another country. 
Now shamming this battle my thoughts turn eastward, 
Over the separate dungeons of a prisoner's Europe; 
They might as profitably spend these hanging moments 
In the pine copse or by the swan-flecked lake, 

As stay with me here imagining battles 


While death haunts a continent and our friends look westward 


d. 
FIVE 


Before clocks break and time’s long idiom 

Speaks for the last once its chiming bells, 

Nightly my watch is wound to measure out 
Tomorrow's hollow hours: minutes that seep away 
Upon the river’s edge and never the main stream. 


Before maturing seasons on wild wheat and corn 
Beneficent sunlight pour where harvesters have gone, 
Nightly my calendar shouts the black bold day. 

This day, this time, my brothers on sand or snow, 
Men I have known, sleep as I would sleep now. 
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Nightly this watch wishes my time away, 
These hideous hours before a great attack. 
What truth or comfort is there for the dead? 
Truth has been told. Illusion takes its leave. 
Comfort could not soothe our consciences 
Who share alike the glory and the shame. 


Tired of these ticking seconds with their helpless voice 
I sometimes wish our madness would outrun 
Endurance and terror quench the pity that survives 
And wonder where the bullet is that may 

End my frail doubts and seal my murmuring tongue. 


Chaos has claimed us these disturbing years, 
Beyond us may be days that close this wound 
And feel no pain, living in health and wise. 
To history we dedicate our acts today, 


Evil or good, that man may mend and live. 





B. MALLALIEU 


H. B. Mallaliex 
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CERTAIN PHENOMENA OF SOUND 


I 


The cricket in the telephone is still 
A geranium withers on the window-sill 


Cat’s milk is dry in the saucer. Sunday song 
Comes from the beating of the locust’s wings, 


That do not beat by pain, but calendar, 
Nor meditate the world as it goes round. 


Someone has left for a ride in a balloon 
Or in a bubble examines the bubble of air. 


The room is emptier than nothingness. 
Yet a spider spins in the left shoe under the bed— 


And old John Rocket dozes on his pillow. 
It is safe to sleep to a sound that time brings back 


II 


So you're home again, Redwood Roamer, and ready 
To feast . . Slice the mango, Naaman, and dress it 


With white wine, sugar and lime juice. Then bring it, 
After we've drunk the Moselle, to the thickest shade 





Of the garden. We must prepare to hear the Roamer’s 
Story .. The sound of that slick sonata, 
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Finding its way from the house, makes music seem 
To be a nature, a place in which itself 


Is that which produces everything else, in which 
The Roamer is a voice taller than the redwoods, , 


Engaged in the most prolific narrative, 
A sound producing the things that are spoken. 


Il 


Eulalia, I lounged on the hospital porch, 

On the east, sister and nun, and opened wide 

A parasol, which I had found, against 

The sun. The interior of a parasol, 

It is a kind of blank in which one sees. 

So seeing, I beheld you walking, white, 

Gold-shined by sun, perceiving as I saw 

That of that light Eulalia was the name. 

Then I, Semiramide, dark-syllabled, 

Contrasting our two names, considered speech 

You were created of your name, the word 

Is that of which you were the personage. 

There is no life except in the word of it. 

I write Semiramide and in the script 

I am and have a being and play a part. 

You are that white Eulalia of the name. 
Wallace Stevens 
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OLD MAN AT WINDOW 


October, 1939 


A shot recalls the season to the air 

And other autumns to the seasoned mind, 

Those tracking years that brought me here to ground 
To evening paper and this window chair. 


New violence in the Slavic dark, or else 

The southward pointing of the mallard’s glide 
Defines a season’s death in life outside 

This predatory and exhausted pulse. 


And I who hunt no more recall the day 

That gave the quarry name, desire its face, 

And the act that flaw from which the years have traced 
The unaimed shot, the directed ricochet; 


So that, once greatly daring for love's sake, 

I see today the teal’s glazed eyes upbraid 

Past falls (leaves kicked or savage choices made 
Between the wind-swirled mangroves and the lake), 


The stalker snared, all wildness clipped and caged 
In age’s rusted and domestic wire; 

The window chair accepted and desire 

Unfaced where once the savage spirit raged. 


What hounds have flushed the vagrant heart, what brought 


The will, a haggard-hawk, to hand? Retrieve 
From out the quartered field of time one leaf, 
One death whereby the dull mind, yet untaught, 
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May know the flawed incessant ecstasy 

Of sense that left the trapper caged within 

The compass of the death-stilled stare, and limned 
One final picture for the mind to eye. 


Abide the etesian questioning of eyes 

Pursued past scope of reason to this chair 

Where mind, an old retriever quartering, unpairs 
From hound satiety a teal’s demise. 


Morgan Blum 
TO EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The elm trees standing in a line 

By Crendon Pills, against the sky 
Reminded you of the old war: 
“When first I heard a bullet’s whine 
I thought it was a midge flew by.” 


I heard them in a month or so— 
Machine-gun bullets out of the air 
Slobbering over the wall near, 

And mortar-bombs that swooshed the snow 
But left their searing splinters there. 


For all you had told me I could not stay, 
And though you had fought I had to fight 
To learn what you learnt in the old war; 
Bullets hiss our falsehoods away, 
And hatred bursts in a shell’s light. 
John Buxton 
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THE HUNTER MAN 


For you who like your heroes lean 
And hard and handy with a gun, 
Smelling of work and weather, clean 
With wind and simple in the sun, 
Daniel Boone was such a one. 


Who want your heroes brave with beards 
And proud almost as they are poor, 

But picturesque in proper words, 

Not 4ere, and knocking at the door, 
Daniel Boone was such a one- 
Dangerous and dead and gone 


We would not need to celebrate 

Who simply walked erect and good, 
But Boone, because his greed was great, 
Is symbol of a herohood 

We take for granted—greed and gun, 
Hunter man and hunted one. 


HT 
Smug in our heritage of what the hell? 
We'll take our history butter side up. 


The midnight raid, the sanguinary yell, 
Disease and storm and drouth and failing crop, 
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HOWARD NUTT 


Indians descending on the lonely cabin 
To leave a chimney leaning on the wind— 
These, we reckon, must have had their reason, 


And throw the cat of conscience out of mind. 


Nobody gives a damn if old Dan Boone 
Awoke at midnight in a singing mood, 
Because the world was O-God-green 


And life was by-God-good. 


(Over the havoc of our fathers’ fight, 

he mute and meaning pity of the night; 
Above the dry sounds of their living, laughter, 
Like a stone skipped over water. ) 


Washed in the weather of a hundred years, 
Ouly the biographic bone remains. 
We'll do no weeping in our beers 
Because our fathers had their aches and pains. 


Nobody really gives a damn. The wind 
Has winked a logic into what was tragic; 
The sun has muscled under that red weather; 
The grass has sewed the loudest lips together. 


III 


Descending from a mountain, Daniel Boone 
Leaned on his rifle with a three weeks’ beard, 
Beheld a hallelujah of horizon 
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All wonderful and west of where he stood. 


Now it is strange that one so wise in warnings, 
Above the great pulse of those seas of trees, 
Could hear a squirrel drop a nut, but not 
The thunder under all that mountain morning— 


A thunder of small noise, the march of men 
Who followed by their separate ways together, 
Pursuing with their furniture and fuss. 

They overtook him like a change of weather. 


The storm within a cloud of covered wagons 
Broke with a terrible temper cn his head 
Boone overlived the symbol of himself 

And kept a home made coffin under his bed 


Datum and dates confuse our sense of climax 
Only the facts that we endear endure 

To help us say, as though ourselves had found 
The few bones in the hollow sycamore 


Here is your hero, handy with a gun, 

Erect and humble and American 

The birds are nesting in his powder horn. 
The hunter men have found the Hunter Man. 


IV 


Must we descend again 








HOWARD NUTT 


Into the ultimate woods, 
Disguised as hunter men, 
Explore the latitudes 

Of loneliness, drink blood, 
Discover the salt spring 

That some call God, or Good— 


Or can we now forgive, 

Forget the greed, the gun, 
That in our love outlive 

The dried skin of those heroes 
We strop our courage on? 


Shall we again trespass 

The innocent wilderness 
(Our trigger fingers crooked 
In question marks), apprise, 
Conquer and civilize, 

And all that that implies? 


We'd better call the dogs, 
Put out the fires, be gone, 
And half way down the mountain 
Before the night comes on. 
Howard Nuti 
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APOTHEOSIS OF FOUR POETS 


Their words move toward ranges surpassing 
Strict pickets of language pervading 
The underground passages tunneled 
Under five continents sprawling 
Extent of antipodal oceans; 

Their words, the begetters of meaning, 
Their living progression, their turning 
Sharp as the rib spears the heart 

In the galleried catacombs, bearing 
Their faces, their witness of valiance, 
The words of 

Palamas: the flute of remembrance 
André: wearing sun in his beard 
Lauro: grown wings in his bloodbeat 
Federico: the pulse of Granada. 


The quick and the dead walk together, 
Blind seers in the helmet of darkness, 
Searching the sphere for the crevice 

Of the prick-spading splinter, the gouge of 
Expiring magnesium, toothed pit of 
Behemoth, rowel of houses 

From shallows and tree shafts from loam 
Splitting circumference, channel of 
Voices which rise in the mist 

On the silent guerrilla who listens. 
The words of 

Palamas: the flute of remembrance 
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André: wearing sun in his beard 
Lauro: grown wings in his bloodbeat 
Federico: the pulse of Granada. 


Under the gun on the target 

To the corporal’s last calculation 
Belly forced flat in the foxhole, 

To the head floating heavy in oil 
Scum-thick under water attentive 
And into the foxholes of London 
Missolonghi, Lidice, Warsaw 

To cavemouth of rivers run downward 
In semen and ordure of cities 

The not to be analyzed absolute 
Order ascends of 

Palamas: the flute of remembrance 
André: wearing sun in his beard 
Lauro: grown wings in his bloodbeat 
Federico: the pulse of Granada. 


From out of their depths. On earth’s rim, 
Sky’s rim, the ultimate range 

Of the plane to the ultimate rigors 

Of ice-height, of vacuum, sounding 

The shirtsleeves and pipes of 
Encompassing lecherous suburbs 
Performing statistical music 

And minuet reason, the measure 

Of ignorance snoring omits this 
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Affective vibration of footsteps, 

The shoes of 

Palamas: the flute of remembrance 
André: wearing sun in his beard 
Lauro: grown wings in his bloodbeat 
Federico: the pulse of Granada. 


Their words from the moment's inferno 
Speak heaven's eternals less simple 

Than classical harpstring, a music 

Of wandering Thracian, of African 
Drumbeat, complex Dionysiac 

Goat rite and bull rite and man rite 
Orgiac intricate holiness 

Blinding as death to the dead and 

A blister to scholars. These only 

The wounded who writhe in their flesh hear 
The words of 

Palamas: the flute of remembrance 
André: wearing sun in his beard 

Lauro: grown wings in his bloodbeat 
Federico: the pulse of Granada. 


They travel, blind seers in the tunnels 
And the fissures of earth ferry voices, 
The grass and the penetrate waters, 
The air to its boundaries blowing 
Magnetic the radiate speaking 

To ears of the frozen in marshes, 

To eyes of the bleeding in deserts. 
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They rise again, wraiths of the quick 
And the dead, an invulnerable music 
Of the four worthy witnesses valiant, 
The words of 

Palamis: the flute of remembrance 
André: wearing sun in his beard 
Lauro: grown wings in his bloodbeat 
Federico: the pulse of Granada. 


Their words unwounded: 

Breathing on Athens the breath of her living language 
Kostes Palamas: articulate flute. 

Reviving the speechless oppressed to retort 
André Spire: trumpet of liberation. 
Pounding on Rome the destruction of hawks 
Lauro de Bosis: wings to a drumbeat. 
Orchestral vibration 

Martyr's redemption 

Walking immortal the streets of Granada 
Federico Garcia Lorca. 


Jeremy Ingalls 
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TWO POEMS 
THE YEAR 


Didactic as the sun 

Spells dogma to the moon, 
Late leaves turn images to self 
Of rainbow-mirrored tunes 
Whose gutter is the moon’s 
Dry, disbelieving shelf. 


Take her down, prepare her for 
The miracle of sky’s career 

Where she finds her policy is safe, 
Not as the blaze itself might be, 
But shadowing the entity 

Of sun-miled strafe. 


As Autumn's fastened bone to hair 
Trades memory for air 

Leaving residuum, 

The landscape reads last year 
Striving to be here, 

But the time is dumb. 


Turn to it, as moop +o sun 
Praises the lusty paragon 


Fire unfathomed none can hope to burn, 


And make the present cauterize 
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The leaping wind who yearly eyes 


Fresh water planks and red leaves’ yellow turn. 


THE ARROW 


. . the scar is a credential .. .” 
Marianne Moore 
Which image is significant? The one 
Plucked from the wound or the other outside? 
A dull knife in an old room, or the gun 
Shot from the foliage on the ride? 


Target for fugitives, the bull’s eye 
Perfect, concentric, as historian 
Commands all faculties. On the sly 


Love beguiles its closed car in the rain. 


Unreconciled the swimmer to the surf 
Plunging to the unrecorded sea, 
Places there the syllable of self 
Whose words claim no satiety. 


Rejecting you, the weather and the house 
Have myths to finish, adding none 
But those that be anonymous 
Until the wound and weather become one. 
Howard Moss 
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THREE POEMS 
AUBADE 


Now from the trumpeted and towering morning 
The light slants home across the hemisphere. 
Above the sea the far-eyed gulls are turning 
The circle of their drift on the blonde air. 


Now from the headland and the coil of surf 
The wave takes magic and runs shattering 
To iris-dust from the green graded turf 
Of the swell, rainbowed and scattering. 


And now again the valiant singing dead 

Who wished the world’s day joy, fill all my head. 
“If this could be. If day were only meant,” 
You cry, knowing the metal of the day’s intent. 
“This is,” I say. Over the hill of sea 

The world’s defenders sing in the memory. 


POEM FROM A HIRED ROOM 


You press the switch—too sudden for a word 
The taut bright wire starts and explodes with light 
You have it then—so much per kilowatt hour 
The radio quickens and the walls are bright. 


The percolator bubbles, the toaster pops, 
The billboard neons flash for carnival. 
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A ferris wheel runs circling up the stars 
Dropping the sounds of laughter, thin and shrill. 


The late news blares the dead count of the planes. 
The heating pad grows warmer by the bed. 

The ferris wheel runs glittering down the sky, 
The meter counts the kilowatts—and the dead. 


Who hang their heads and measure in the silt 
A clock of strata for geologers: 

The fuses cracked, the wires brittle with rust, 
The black wheel leaning gauntly toward the stars 


LOVE MAKES NO MUSIC 


Love makes no music 
If all its logic 

Is kiss and kiss 

And solitude. 


For men on maps 
May sigh perhaps 
But turn to face 

A murdering flood. 


And handsome ones— 
Johns, Tristrans— 
Storm embassies 

But get no good. 


And though they pray 
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Their ship's away 
Before they raise 
Their wiser blood. 


Jane, Isolde, 

Wait and grow older. 
Their obsequies: 

He never could. 


For men on maps 
May love perhaps 
But love's last face 
Must mask, go shrewd 


John Ciardi 


MOTION 


I am on the way somewhere— 

These discing arcs, these whirling parallel motions 
Are the little-bone of air and rock and oceans 

I feel it: motion is under me. 


Color surrounds me— 

A parabola sound bisects a column of light 
Spinning through the sheer air of a white belief, 
Constituting sight. 


Up is every way— 
The compass is centered on a stationary whirl. 
Going is being; the rapt enclosure of substantial Am 
Will endlessly unfurl 
David M. Clay 
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THE SPRINGBOARD 


He never made the dive—not while I watched 

High above London, naked in the night 

Perched on a board. I peered up through the bars 
Made by his fear and mine but it was more than fright 
That kept him crucified among the budding stars. 
Yes, it was unbelief. He knew only too well 

That circumstances called for sacrifice 

But, shivering there, spreadeagled above the town, 
His blood began to haggle over the price 

History would pay if he were to throw himself down. 


If it would mend the world, that would be worth while 

But he, quite rightly, long had ceased to believe 

In any Utopia or in Peace-upon-Earth; 

His friends would find in his death neither ransom nor reprieve 
But only a grain of faith—for what it was worth. 


And yet we know he knows what he must do 
There above London where the gargoyles grin 
He will dive like a bomber past the broken steeple, 
One man wiping out his own original sin 
And, like ten million others, dying for the people. 
Louts MacNet 
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FOUR POEMS 
UNCERTAIN CLUES 


Whelmed in the crazy mire 
we face a leaner age; 

in reveille of violent tones 
despair dictates the page 
To trace our trails we read 
the native script again: 

the subtleties of calm Thoreau 
and ironies of sad Mark Twain. 


No phrases neatly turned 

conceal the tears and grind; 
Parkman's words were unadorned 
and Whitman’s undefined. 

No politician's oath 

submits a patriot ruse 

they pledged their spirit’s troth 
in vague, uncertain clues 


No graphs inked on the page 
or calls to do and dare 

but half-erased by age 
uncertain clues are there 
Missouri's dark glimmer 

done by Currier and Ives; 
an old river steamer: 
ponies and Bowie knives. 











WILLIAM PILLIN 


The husbandman walking 
to his barbed wire lines, 

a stealthy hunter stalking 
through stiffly frosted pines 
The hostile wind: the plain, 
the axe, the scythe, the log, 
the sunset’s golden stain 

on nature’s catalogue. 


SHUT THE DOOR 


Shut the door and shutter the glass: 
remain alone within these walls, 
and if some knock who nearby pass 
be silent to their calls. 


Bolt the door until they go 
for we are poor, with nought to share; 
who rudely bring us wind and snow 


may steal our meager fare. 


For they are many and we are three; 
and who calls there from wintry mist? 
the hand that fumbles at the key 

may pound with iron fist. 


TOTALITARIAN SKELETON 


Grief slices truth with clever lines 


and leaves a ravaged skeleton 
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It gnaws all greening things to bone: 
the lovely groves, the twining vines. 


And reason cruelly shouted down 
our gentle sins, our skillful song; 

it built itself an iron town 

by cold command of steel and thong. 


No flaring leaf, no lighted lawn 
deters the need that monstrous grew: 
for pale plateaus, white stars, the blue 
intaglio of arctic zone. 


No fevers burn: no tangling doubt 
obscures the naked ice and snow; 
along the glacier’s shattering rout 
our souls reflect its frozen glow. 


Through circles, planes and polar height 
white birds campaign on chilling air 

and anxious hands stretch to the light 

to clasp the warm things throbbing there! 


FORM WAS A CLASSIC MIRROR 


Form was a classic mirror 
in any age that breathed deep 
a lens that seized the error 

and made the climbing steep 








WILLIAM PILLIN 


Carved from a stubborn tree-root: 
engraved on a linen scroll: 

a moving air on woodflute: 

a dancer's capriole. 


The wordsmith’s strokes, clear ringing, 
can hush the babbler’s din 

when lean wit turns the stinging 
reason’s acetylene. 


Who dances at public fairs 
ignoring the stern disciplines, 
groaning the thick despairs, 
twisting crimsons and greens, 


will be mute, their passions fade; 
they will view with a wordless sigh 
gulls over an esplanade 
climbing the cloudless sky. 
William Pillin 
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ON BEING THIRTY 


ONSTITUTIONALLY timorous of the large, hearty general- 

izations in which anniversary celebrations inevitably result, 
as well as wary of the passionate contentment which makes 
such functions what they are, we have no intention of expand- 
ing the occasion of our thirtieth birthday into anything very 
pretentious. Nevertheless we must face the fact that, by the 
simple magic of round numbers, a state of anniversary exists— 
and at a time when our readers are more numerous than ever 
before. 

We assure you our emotions are fully as mingled as those 
of any occasional orator. First, there is the feeling of awe, the 
realization that thirty years so far exceeds the normal longevity 
of literary periodicals as to make comparison with practically 
any other you care to mention pleasantly bewildering. Un- 
doubtedly their specialization accounts for the short-livedness 
of many, a fact which confirms again the importance of what 
has always been one of POETRY’S cardinal principles: catholicity. 
The many schools and factions to which it has extended its 
hospitality make a pleasant diversion — as well as exciting 
literary history. They have fed and fought beneath our roof, 
have wept and fasted, wept and prayed; have seen their heads, 
grown slightly bald, brought in upon a platter. That we have 
never lost ours is due in no small measure to the fact that we 
have ground no axes, though we have seen many come in the 
window. 

Public recollection is, for us, lush with temptation. Looking 
back on three decades of notable ferment and variety, years with 
which POETRY has been in such continuous and intimate rela- 
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On Being Thirty 


tion, who can resist the urge to evaluate? Have these years 
and their yield not begun to take on a perspective sufficient to 
make prophecy permissible? For which of the poets POETRY 
has helped launch might it not now be safe to predict at least 
a modest voyage into posterity? Eliot, Stevens, Sandburg, 
Lindsay ...? It is perhaps not unreasonable to surmise that 
at least one or two of the long list will be read a hundred years 
from now, as witness of this generation. 

Our commemoration seems already to be skirting the pom- 
posities we had promised to avoid: these are academic specula- 
tions, not too safe an indulgence for a magazine whose vocation 
is the dynamic and uncertain present. There is reason though 
for a satisfaction in what is behind. Today students sometimes 
get their degrees with theses for which their source material is 
the bound volumes of POETRY; and we cannot express our 
pleasure at this evidence of POETRY’S acceptance in the colleges 
as a sort of established institution. What is more gratifying 
and more important is the fact that the current issues are used 
in some college classrooms. It is by these that POETRY must 
always want to be evaluated. There have been other signs of 
the magazine’s acceptance as “a sort of established institution.” 
We have recently been approached by several people with the 
idea of editing an anthology to be made up of verse that has 
appeared between these covers. We always decline, reluctant 
to spare the time it would necessitate our giving to a project so 
concerned with yesterday. Musing on the most recent of these 
proposals, however, we did slip into the outer office just to 
measure the shelf across which the bound volumes extend. It’s 
a five-foot shelf, or damned near it. 


The principles of free expression by which this magazine 
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has lived these thirty years have never seemed so precious as migk 
now. This editorial is being written with one ear on a radio so it 
speech by President Roosevelt to an international student as- read 
sembly, an address against which the Axis governments the Thor 
world over have pre-poisoned their own youth in one of those be e 
hysterical jets of propaganda so excessive and fanatical as to be thin; 
scarcely explainable—except, perhaps, as fear? A week of bulle- nate 
tins have gone into the denunciation of a speech of whose inno 
contents they could not have had the slightest knowledge, and with 
at the present moment the air is being thoroughly and sys- anal\ 
tematically jammed in all the Axis and occupied countries. It halfr 
is a lesson in more than efficiency. If Americans sometimes 7, 
belittle the power of the word, their enemies do not. We may PoE 
think the word much less necessary than force, maybe unnecessary wish 
altogether, pleased simply to consider ourselves at war with but 
barbarians. But it is by the word that they have been made pres 
barbaric. The importance of art as part of the whole affirma- worl 
tion by which we fight this war may escape us. But it does not we ¢ 
escape the enemy. Its directness as a weapon we may under- endu 
estimate. Not so the enemy; they know its power. Some of knox 
the French artists have become turncoats, some remain incor- fort 
ruptible—but all are courted by the Nazis. wha! 

Nor, on the other hand should we take our cultural sanity do 1 
too serenely for granted, confident of our immunity from all the be t 
diseases we deplore in the opponent. Of their most blatant the 
manifestation, yes, we are free. But men have contaminations knov 


of which they are not aware. Because we recognize the poison 
which kills does not mean we can always detect that which 
corrupts. How clean a bill of health, for instance, can we give 
ourselves on the count of race prejudice? (A _ prejudice, it 
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might be noted, which would have made the little magazines 
so important in contemporary American culture deny to their 
readers some of their most vital work, had they shared it.) 
Though domestic improvisations on the theme will surely never 
be expanded, by even our most inventive Americans, into any- 
thing like the drunken ethnology of Fascism, the prejudice is 
nevertheless painfully evident here. There are of course the 
innocent guilty, those who mean no offense, carriers of a germ 
with which they are not themselves stricken. Yet, in the last 
analysis, you cannot indict a little. You cannot throw a man 
halfway down a well 

To the friends, the supporters, the readers who have saved 
POETRY in a nation-wide response which was an act of faith, we 
wish, on this occasion, to speak simply. We celebrate the past 
but we shall embrace the present. Because, terrible though the 
present is, however shadowed with disaster and sick with a 
world’s wounds, it contains possibilities whose height and depth 
we cannot even surmise—just as it has witnessed feats of human 
endurance which it is almost impossible to believe. We do not 
know what seeds lie in darkness, nor what suns shall draw them 
forth. We do not know what man, what painter, what thinker, 
what musician may be next worth hearing, or what poet. We 
do not know his name or his size, or to what speech he shall 
be troubled. It is for us to have our lamp trimmed and, like 
the good patriarch of old, keep our house hospitable, never 
knowing when we shall entertain an angel. 


Fr. 2. 
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THE MAGAZINE TODAY 


idion 

by N 

Returning to active duty after five years’ absence, | am im- that 
pressed chiefly by the continued importance of the magazine skies 
in a world at war. The cataclysm, by shutting off so many the s 
other outlets for poetic expression, has directed the flood waters and | 
to America—to the Middle West, to Chicago, to PoETRY. How vocal 
strange to sit at a safe and orderly desk in a city as yet un- one | 
bombed, opening envelopes from poets on the battlefronts of the he o 
world! Poems and the news of poets often come to us now ee x 
by devious channels bearing evidence of much handling. Who taker 
could receive such documeuts without pride and humility? And bonn 
the pride, of course, is in the realization that we are launching that 
on its thirty-first year a mecessary and irreplaceable institu- eas 
tion. Europe, before its lights went out, was illuminated by not. 
several brilliant groups of poets. In Spain the Franco regime That 
has set a mailed heel on one of the most dynamic revivals of the Pc 
century. In France a whole literary world has been eclipsed. two 
The men and women who formed the nucleus of a budding Rup 


renaissance in Austria and Czechoslovakia have not been entirely othe: 
silenced, but they are widely dispersed under conditions of great 
great hardship. Poets have died before firing squads; they have chem 
suffered in concentration camps or starved in the streets. Some 


spirii 
of them survive and send us their poems. They have almost no a wa 
other way of being heard. lang 


I am impressed, too, with the strength of the new generation (Jul 
of writers, those, 1 mean, who have begun to be published in 
the last five years. They reflect so naturally the terrors and 
beauties of their world. It seems only day before yesterday that 
the lyricists of the nineteen-twenties were fumbling toward an 
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idiom which should include a few mechanical terms. A book 
by MacKnight Black was widely praised for making a start in 
that direction. Now the youth of the world takes to the 
skies like a flock of birds and the poets follow them, handling 
the subject of machines as their predecessors handled love, nature 
and death. The art has acquired a new fearlessness and a new 
vocabulary. We have often been told that poets are fifty or 
one hundred years ahead of their times. How much better to 
be contemporary—at least in diction! Inspiration, or whatever 
we may call the compulsion that produces poems, assuredly has 
taken all shapes from mdh to mdhi. A skeptic, reading the 
bound volumes of our magazine from I to LX might conclude 
that no valid criterion of excellence can be established. What 
was good in 1914 was not the thing at all in 1925. Of course 
not. Good poetry must reflect the age in which it is written. 
That is one standard we can defend. 

POETRY’S exisience straddles the quarter century between the 
two wars. The early numbers feature groups of war poems by 
Rupert Brooke, Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson and 
others. It was a great and comparatively simple war; it produced 
great and simple poetry. Noticeable, in retrospect, are the 
themes of pro patria mori, honor and gallantry. The commando 
spirit is lacking. Our modern poets have learned toughness in 
a war of extinction, and for their tough spirit they have found <a 
language. John Frederick Nims warns us, with irony and regret, 
(July, 1942): 

Be hard; to win report and civic mention 
Kick water from the teeth of dying men; 


Brogan the wounded face, or never saunter 
In innocent white through summer fields again. 
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When the war is over—when it is won—we vaguely hope to Nor 
resume our old ideals in a world made safe for the gentle, the he s: 
romantic, the aesthetic. If this never happens, the poets will and 
still go on, expressing their new world, mailing their expressions liber 
to POETRY. pers 

J. N.N. exte! 

in, tl 

REVIEWS tend 
ing | 

as a 
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see t 
; a son's 
Ruins and Visions, by Stephen Spender. Random House lik 
‘ : ' i ‘ ike 
pani in a foreword why his Spanish War poems “do 
° : » ° . ; * oy view 
not strike a more heroic note” despite his having “decidedly 
" ' i irres; 
supported” the Republicans, Spender declares “a poet can write draf 
° e ‘ rart 
only about what is true to his own experience, not about what 
:, ® . s drum 
he would like to be true to his experience.” This is no mere W 
acknowledgement of bias; it notably lays down the law as to £ 
“ ” ae é ‘ unit¢ 
what “a poet,” any poet, “can” and cannot do. It implies a i 
ain , : critic 
rejection of sentimentality, whether the cozy Georgian kind or ‘ 
; : : we ' ess 
the cosmic variety derived from latter-day political abstractions 
, . ‘ ae, ' Witt 
Spender’s practice upholds this principle. He abstains from - 
what he calls “the utilitarian heroics of the moment,” and his 
parti 
work demonstrates what he says of himself in The Human for t 
° ° r 
Situation: 
wit , Mar; 
It is impossible for me to enter o- 
Scho 


The unattainable ease 
Of him who is always right and my opponent, Visio 
Of those who climb the dawn with such flexible knees, 
Of those who won the ideologic victories. 
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Nor does he desire such “symbolic being”; it would be death, 
he says, to his “way of perceiving,” and to his “real and own 
and only being.” Spender proclaims further that he has “de- 
liberately turned back to a kind of writing which is more 
personal”; this return is in resistance to “a certain pressure of 
external events,” since “the violence of the times we are living 
in, the necessity of sweeping and general and immediate action, 
tend to dwarf the experience of the individual.” Such a dwarf- 
ing has occurred, undeniably, conspicuously; but some regard it 
as a cataclysm (as is implied in totalitarianism) whereas others 
see that dwarfing as illusory, a distortion produced by the sea- 
son’s miasmic airs, and to be intellectually and morally resisted, 
like any mirage. Spender’s conscientious adoption of the latter 
view, judged by the resultant poems, will not seem evasive or 
irresponsible except perhaps to those dogmatists who would 
draft poets to the grotesque evangelistic task of beating a big 
drum. 

While refusing any such street corner assignment in the 
uniform of any fundamentalism, whether of political party or 
critical school, Spender has not stagnated in a collegiate peevish- 
ness or lapsed into a complacent if scarcely rugged individualism. 
With the same passion for integrity remarked in his first poems, 
he spurns all compromise, doctrinaire eccentricity, and shallow 
partiality. Opposition to the conventional order and compassion 
for the exploited still speak out from his poems, notably The 
Marginal Field, Ultima Ratio Regum, the revised Elementary 
School Class Room, and the pathetic Footnote, with its pictorial 
vision of laboring children: 


In the sunset above these towns 
Often I watch you lean upon the clouds 
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Momently drawn back like a curtain 


Revealing a serene, waiting eye nial 
Above a tragic, ignorant age. spec 
Yet while declaring that for the individual a “separate peace” Spai 
is “no victory,” “no general peace,” but only an “escape from volv 
fate,” Spender nevertheless will not sink his identity in the also 
crowd to evade self-assessment. ny; 
After the lies and lights of the complex street Face 
Cat-calls of vice, virtue’s conceit, I shall be glad to greet ror, 
A blank wall with my self face to face _ of s 
And between the intricate stones no speaking lip of excuse. : 
Spender has repudiated nothing but the limitations of such ind 
concepts as were implied in The Funeral. He finds no festivity 8 
in today’s statistics, of death in the suburbs; he is more con- ams 
cerned with the fate of persons than with the cog-wheeled = 
State. In June 1940 he hears the voice of a youth killed in = 
battle sighing that “the sun’s light” (Spender’s image of the “0% 
ideal) often has been divided “like a prism with the rainbow sane 
colours of an ‘ism’.” Finding current causes inadequate or even wae 
hostile to the deepest human needs, Spender has confirmed and = 
re-established the fact that the material of poetry is not to be d 
picked up by hearsay, but is always concrete and immediate. ~ 
Such a voluntarily subjective orientation relates these poems a 
serviceably to their milieu. They evince poetry's essential virtue, - 
in that by quietly mysterious lyricism, echoing a profound and 
scrupulous inner life, they bespeak the most representative and 
indispensable principles of men’s existence. Bo 
“Utilitarian heroics” and “ideologic victories” would have been pal 


easier than Spender’s quest for an understanding and social 
correlation of personal experience. Spender grapples with a 
protean problem, the subjective-objective dichotomy as a peren- 
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nial dilemma presently intensified. Many of his poems, some 
speculatively psychological, some descriptive of the war, in both 
Spanish and English settings, and some concerning love, re- 
volve about the fate of personality, in the nature of things, and 
also under socio-political exigencies. The poet ponders iden- 
tity, the matrix of inheritance and the isolation of consciousness. 
Faces are as masks beholding other masks; appearance is a mir- 
ror, a surface reflecting a surface, the two-dimensional unreality 
of a portrait. As mind is bounded by flickering glimpses of an 
indeterminable externality, so the very bodies and breath of 
men are subject nowadays to world-ranging forces but me- 
chanically systematic, and wasteful of human values. Spender 
treats the war not theoretically or panoramically but as it has 
impinged upon individual victims. His poignant elegies express 
that fatalistic melancholy, the spirit’s climate in the last decade, 
when men, though more aware than ever before of impending 
conflict, and though finally disenchanted as to la gloire, yet 
were helpless to establish peace. Involved in the gross adversity 
of war, poets and airmen, says Spender, must “become what 
things require.” Two armies, opposed in the freezing cold that 
is Spender’s image for the age’s moral paralysis and mental 
agony, finally “cease to hate,” since 
who can connect 


The inexhaustible anger of the guns 
With the dumb patience of these tormented animals? 


11 


Bombs that kill children and unborn babes may serve an ex- 
panding State, 

But nothing nothing can recall 

Gaiety buried under these dead years, 

Sweet jester 2nd young playing fool 

Whose toy was human happiness. 
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Among these ruins, Spender’s realizations in love are not inter- wor 
ludes, but projections toward comprehensive salutary adjust- neve 
ment. He believes that “to refuse to search and find” the “truly vital 
good” in the loved one “is to be cold and cruel and blind.” in a 
Thus in personal attachment is adumbrated the nature and need of n 
of all humanity. as O 

It is through such avowedly subjective and deeply meditative land 
considerations that Spender comes to his visions. “Aiming from sim} 


clocks and space,” he tries to “lay bare” the “universe” in man. 


Your sense flies to each facet 


Striking from each hour; For 
. Now all heat, now all brain, ‘<< 
All sex, sickness, power; this 
That severe line, when ! place it, thei 


Seems nothing but pain. 





my 
Yet all experience, like stars . . . s 

Hangs in your eyes the lights 
Of sustained co-existence. and 
In assessing human behavior, Spender seemingly has accepted — 
an ideal of a society amenable to fresh insights, relevant to the sibi 
needs and dependent on the assertions of personality. This in- _ 
dividual quality is not something artificial or esoteric, nor does _ 
it involve any philosophical or political fanaticism. It is rather a 
the normal nature of children and happy lovers. In A Childhood that 
Spender asserts that _ 
tun 


all prayers are on the side of 
Giving strength to innocence, has 
So I pray for nothing new, 


exe 

I pray only, after such knowledge, ; 

That you may have the strength to become you. } tat 

This self-realization does not imply separation. Though the [| | 
youth enters the wood of love with himself, he leaves with a affe 
sun 
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woman, knowing now that “The question, the answer / Were 
never yours or mine, but always, ours.” Such a fulfilment, a 
vital actuality rather than a technical affiliation, is Spender’s aim 
in all relations. Its inspiration operates eternally in the legend 
of mankind. Spender has continued to think of the truly great, 
as of “walking statues” in a “sacred grove.” “Exiles from their 
land,” they are securely domiciled in history; their “fluid past 
simplicity” is enduringly humane; the poet awaits 


Spring that will break our hardness into flowers 
To set against their just and summer skies. 


For Spender, to “enter / The cloudless posthumous door” into 
this illustrious company is “to be justified / At last being on 
their side” and to “bear on rounded shoulders the weight of 
my humanity.” 

Though Spender is too civil to be insistently didactic, Ruins 
and Visions embodies challenging assertions. His very British 
empiricism is in no way apologetic; he assumes that his sen- 
sibility gives access to significant truth. Pausing at “the still 
centre” of his inmost mind, he exemplifies a conversion to whole- 
someness. Out of the ruins of human nature disintegrated by 
cynical materialism and war he has raised visions of a probity 
that shall express man’s “natural need.” Thus under present 
stresses he shows himself a truly English poet, not an oppor- 
tunistic chauvinist, but one of the historic line whose genius 
has been for psychological insights, and whose art has thus 
exercised corrective and tonic functions. There is nothing imi- 
tative, though, in Spender, just as there is nothing perfunctory 
Or ostentatious. An occasional tortuousness is the result not of 
affectation or negligence but of a searching that yet avoids pre- 
sumption. At its best Spender’s organic intense style has a 
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Latin compression, a grammatical as well as logical sinuousness | dit 
silhouetting a fine-tempered mind, and a discriminating, almost tro 
austere disposition of rich delineative resources. A luridness in be 
some of these poems does not spring from morbidity but from po 
the poet’s acute sensitiveness to abnormal external pressures be: 
on normal human values which he intrepidly champions. A Jac 
recurrence of symbols is not the product of aesthetic preoccu- | wh 
pation but of progressive and consistent reflections. This is nat 
technically firm and intelligently purposeful poetry — three- the 
dimensional, four-square, merging aspects of imagery, music, to 
emotion, and judgment in an artistic realization. It is not that | wi 
kind of “public speech” which apes the brazenness of the guilty hu 
amplifier; it is rather the still small voice, humanity's original ally. Ste 

True to the implication of his foreword, that all works of ris 
art are in a sense occasional, Spender has refused to deck out the 
his separate products with a false front of derivative system ad’ 
or with any fashionably strange device. Thus it may be said | am 
of this volume too that “there are only poems”; and many of wi 


these will no doubt stand for a long time on their separate 
bottoms. Besides some already mentioned there is, for instance, 
Napoleon in 1814, with its almost constant flicker of illuminat- 
ing images, in a dissection of the ominous ill-starred dictator 


type that may make it a classic for this age. There is The Barn, O1 
with its distillation of sensuousness in representations more potent 

than any painting, and The Past Values, with its mysteriously ret 
rendered sense of history, of human fatality, and of crisis. Be- int 
yond all instances, however, poetry does constitute an order of ha 
values and a traditional practice, into which a poet’s work may the 
enter more or less significantly. Such an entrance does not always wh 
accord with merit; contingencies may either obstruct or expe- cat 
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dite it. Ruims and Visions may sink almost unmarked into the 
troubled currents of the times. But with good fortune it might 
become a powerfully helpful influence in English and American 
poetry. It might even stimulate the movement to pass at last 
beyond the lingering romantic errors of Byronic self-scrutiny, 
Jacobinism, and transcendentalism. Speénder’s declaration for 
wholesomeness, for “innocence,” besides opposing a fatalistic 
naturalism’s pretensions to scientific authority, might help free 
the humanistic impetus from any finical hesitancy. This is not 
to credit Spender with omniscience, unique sagacity, or even 
with strangely advantageous experience. But he does know 
human nature’s need for fulfillment, subjectively and in society. 
Standing undismayed amidst ruins, he knows where the sun 
rises; he can say with assurance that “A wind blows hither,” 
that men shall be knit “Into a life of joy again.” At such an 
advent these poems would glow anew, for the poet, a gifted artist 
and a profoundly humane personality, has indeed signed them 


with his honor. 
Warren Beck 


NOT HARD ENOUGH 


Out of the Jewel, by Rolfe Humphries. Scribners. 

The little Greek poem which, in Mr. Humphries’ charming 
rendering, gives his book its title, and again, the epigraph which 
introduces it, makes the point that “a minor art needs to be 
hard, condensed, and durable.” The fact that the title suggests 
the phrase “Out of the nettle” helps to remind one of verse 
whose beauty has a memorable toughness. The book is dedi- 
cated to Louise Bogan with a quotation from one of Rilke’s 
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Sonnets to Orpheus, a tribute to a subtler kind of poetry than 
is to be found in the Greek Anthology, and the remembrance 
of poems by Mr. Humphries seen here and there over a period 
of years further rouses the reader's expectations. There are 
indeed good things here, but I must regretfully record my dis- 
appointment with the volume as a whole. 

One of the more memorable pieces is Proteus, or, The Shapes 
of Conscience, with its vivid physical symbols. Unhappily, Mr. 
Humphries shows himself to be something of a Proteus in this 
book, but not as amenable a one as could be wished. He speaks 
with various voices: that of the poet to whom his volume is 
dedicated, that of a gloomy left-winger, that of A. E. Hous- 
man. Among the melodious and sensitive lyrics which could 
have been signed by Miss Bogan, as their very titles indicate, 
are Melody for the Virginals, Laud for Evensong, Piscina Sine 
Piscibus, Song Heard in a New House. It is seldom that the 
pleasure in verbal texture that he shares with her betrays him 
into the sheer trickiness of Song Without Mutes, but on the 
other hand there is no single poem to match her at her mag- 
nificent best. The Housman lyrics, one frankly built on a line 
from a poem of that master’s, the other as unambiguously en- 
titled: A. E. H. in New Jersey, are too imitative to be interest- 
ing. These are followed by three Latin versions of sonnets by 
Edna Millay, which are mere curios, and there are original 
sonnets which are indirectly indicative of his respect for Miss 
Millay’s performance. 

There is also a handful of translations from Heredia, Rilke, 
Lorca, and others. They are, at least in some instances, more 
properly adaptations. Thus the rendering of Rilke’s Lied vom 
Meer, remarkable for the felicity of its cadences and its rhymes, 
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and reasonably faithful to the prose-sense of the original, never- 
theless adds a good deal more than is explicit in the German. 
The Spanish pieces have a salutary harshness that takes one 
back to one of Mr. Humphries’ poems: Green Mountain Semi- 
nary, wherein the poet, after presenting a virtuous placidity, 
declares, 
Pity. Reject. And praise 
The parlor by the track, 
The simple fuchsia grown 
Beneath the shade half-down; 
And praise the railroad yard, 
And praise the railroad whores: 
Praise ugliness for once, 
All that is barren, real, 
All that is tough and hard. 
The ugliness, the toughness, and the peculiar reality they bring 
with them is too seldom found in Mr. Humphries’ own work. 
It is not prominent even in the section devoted to a group 
of political poems, where, as might be supposed, our Proteus 
would reveal himself fully at last, 
An upright natural presence, facing you, 
As tall as you, in the soft ambrosial air, 
Smiling, and looking you straight in the eyes like a man, 
And telling you what it was you wanted to know. 
Or, if neither smiling nor confronting you, at least telling you. 
But he does not speak out, except perhaps as a dubious fellow- 
traveler, who is goaded into writing a resignation (from the 
Party? from one of its Fronts?), but leaves it, if the poem is 
to be credited, untendered. 
He concludes a cruel poem entitled Something For My Birth- 
day with the statement: 


I contemplate the scene 
After my simple fashion 
With neither grace nor passion. 
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As a matter of fact, he contemplates the scene, be it in Mexico tec! 
or Connecticut, at the Spanish Embassy during a reception for as | 
organizations sympathizing with the Republic, or in a public the 
park at evening, with unfaltering grace, and occasionally with stat 
humor. Even in the grave love poems and the bitter self-con- atts 
frontations there seems to be, however, strangely little passion. atts 
Perhaps that is why this Proteus is so difficult to grasp. Cer- kin 
tainly it is one reason why, though his verse is nearly always Sue 
delicate and lovely as the carving on an intaglio, it is rarely cer 
condensed and hard as the jewel itself. Art 
Babette Deutsch onl 
Mi: 
MONTPARNASSE AND THE COSMOS thi: 
eit 
American Signatures, edited by Rae Beamish. Black Faun Press. say 
Vertical: A Yearbook for Romantic-Mystic Ascensions, edited by | the 
Eugene Jolas. Gotham Bookmart Press. exp 
Of these two anthologies, the one for which Miss Beamish is stal 
responsible falls more readily into customary categories of dis- pol 
cussion. It contains three sections, the first of short stories, ple 
the second of poetry, and the third of “prose”; and the items isec 
under each are on the whole not very likely to surprise the | sto. 
reader—though it may be admitted that some readers surprise the 
much easier than others. Nevertheless the contributors are all uni 
of recent vintage, and will unfailingly be identified by professors } 
of English everywhere as “experimental” (syn.: free verse, porno- con 
graphic, aggravating, answer-questions-about-this-by-saying-still- of 
too-early-to-determine, etc.). How shall we explain the fact rep 
that Miss Beamish’s collection is capable of arousing some de- nic 
gree of indifference in the midst of an apparent plenitude of as 
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technical newness? The explanatory analysis should be directed 
as much toward the understanding of a kind of reader as toward 
the description of a kind of writing, for the indifference is a 
state of mind, a particular response, and is neither an objective 
attribute of the writing nor the inseparable consequence of any 
attribute of the writing. Speaking strictly with regard to the 
kind of writing, we can note that the stories by Meridel Le 
Sueur, William Saroyan, and several others tend to deviate in 
certain ways from the patterns prescribed in books called The 
Art of the Short Story. Thus, a story by Gale Wilhelm consists 
only of a couple of pages of a dying woman's introspection. 
Miss Wilhelm, or perhaps it is Miss Beamish, chooses to label 
this piece as a “short story,” and I am not the churl to deny 
either of them so simple and harmless a pleasure. What I do 
say against it—and herewith I am passing from statements about 
the writing to statements that are really about the (possible) 
experience of the reade:—is that its modernity seems a little 
stale and assumed, a sort of idiom of modernity whose high 
polish quickly wears through and exposes something less com- 
plex, more standard and shallow, than first appearances prom- 
ised. Those readers who get this effect from Miss Wilhelm’s 
story will probably get it also from a great deal of the rest of 
the anthology, for the editor’s taste has imposed considerable 
unity upon the book. 

Mr. Jolas’ volume presents a fairly large display of his own 
compositions, which serve to argue various aspects of the body 
of doctrines guiding the choice of the other authors who are 
represented. Mr. Jolas, too, is an experimentalist, but his tech- 
nical and ideological independence will hardly impress anybody 
as merely a superficial use of the conventions which “happen” 
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to belong to his age. I would, however, raise another question: tiga 
are Mr. Jolas’ ideas intelligible? He is preoccupied with the lot | 
great social problems of our time; the Verticalist Manifesto: 1941 Mr. 
opens with these words: “We are living under the sign of a mot 
great dying, and a world aeon is crumbling.” But he continues: I 
The stability of the inner life has been demolished and there ligil 

seem to be few sigils to which man can cling, from the irradiations cant 


of which he can extract new hope. 


Such violations of the accepted vocabulary as “sigil” and “irradi- th 
ation” are, one discovers, quite deliberate, and indeed form the hein 
subject-matter of a special section entitled “Suggestions for a Mr. 
Verticalist Vocabulary.” Here “tremendum” is defined as “That aie 
which is to be feared . . . transcendental reality”; “cosmic ray” mie 
is a “mysterious emanation of the skies . . . symbolizing lumi- gre: 
nous power”; and “vertigral” is a “neologism indicating cosmic ye 
and mystic aspirations.” Aside from considerations of conven- Bie 
lence, there is no reason why a word should not carry any of 

meaning we please to give it, but the trouble with Mr. Jolas’ aie 
verbal inventions and special usages is that their meanings are pom 
seldom susceptible to empirical inquiry. This charge, of course, on 
would not startle Mr. Jolas in the least. His “reality” is always the 
frankly “transcendental” and “metaphysical.” The following pas- rep 
sage, from the Manifesto, is typical: the 

Man’s hope to elude the three-dimensional prison and search 


for the four-dimensional universe through the conquest of Time task 
emancipates the creative personality by making him look at the in 
stars again and develops a living nexus with the cosmos. 


wa: . ” . . . tour 
The “dimensions” here are not of the ordinary variety, for in ¢ 
te : . ” « . . ui OF | 

the “Verticalist Vocabulary” the “Fourth Spatial Dimension” is 
pot 


defined as a “working hypothesis for cosmological thinking.” 
The “four-dimensional universe” forever eludes empirical inves- 
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tigation, along with the “living nexus with the cosmos” and a 
lot more. In this passage, incidentally, as in a number of others, 
Mr. Jolas perverts the vocabulary of a systematic science, from 
motives that are not clear. 

It is easy to show that, in fact, Mr. Jolas’ ideas are not intel- 
ligible, in the foregoing sense, at least. Nonetheless, Mr. Jolas 
cannot be an accident; that is, the influential causes which have 
shaped him psychologically are determinable, even though they 
must be profoundly complicated and difficult to trace. I am not 
equipped to do more than a very crude and incomplete job: 
Mr. Jolas’ thinking is to be regarded, partly, as the product of 
certain major social factors of our era—the overwhelming eco- 
nomic and political instability (“the false peace between two 
great wars,” “Hitlerism, with its pseudo-philosophy . . .”); the 
dominant position of the exact sciences (“biological materialism 
has tried to throttle all metaphysical nostalgias”); and the loss 
of prestige of religinus ritual and theology (“the great eras 
when communal ecstasy was a natural phenomenon, . . . when 
ceremonial rituals were the usual, rather than the exceptional, 
functions”). Mr. Jolas does not understand either Fascism or 
the scientific attitude, but he has been radically affected by the 
repercussions of both. To point this out does not yet illumine 
the entire puzzle of Mr. Jolas’ personality; there remains the 
task of learning why he responded precisely as he did, and not 
in some more or less different fashion, to stimuli that have 
touched us all. In this direction lie the most delicate mysteries 
of individual development, to be approached only by a technique 
potent beyond those which we now possess 


E. S. Forgotson 
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THE LESSON FOR TODAY 


tence 
° e a me 

Long View, by Genevieve Taggard. Harper. news 
One cannot ask that a book of poems be unified, for he can- ten 


not ask that a poet’s experience of several years, or of a single ing t 
day for that matter, be so. Yet instinctively the reader looks glib 
for a unified sensibility, at least, behind a poet's selection of his 


to sn 
: ISIC, 2 1a a 

own poems: for a voice, a personal music, a way of looking at —— 

the world. Genevieve Taggard’s latest book, Long View, is ie ie 

bewildering because it speaks in a variety of voices, some of ines 

them not her own; because it appears to present with equal sleet 


opinion of accomplishment the simplest of rhythms, the most a 
carefully ornate of musics, and a no-music like that of the most 
crabbed prose; and because it looks in many ways at many worlds had 
whose relations are all but impossible to trace. ob the 

Miss Taggard has no doubt a chief intention: she wishes in 
the main to speak with colloquial force on themes of contem- 
porary interest and urgency. But even within single poems 
she seems often to be uncertain of what she wishes to do—draw 
the accurate picture that is its own conclusion? call forth di- 
rectly sympathy or anger? marshal the enthusiasm that rises 
to a good battle-cry? In general she seems to feel a strict mo- 
dernity to be necessary, and to equate modernity with brevity 


the f¢ 


of speech: 
Hurry. We are in 
Battle. Drop 
The life personal, dry pod B 
Colored once, now drab, ready to split ut n 
To scatter seed, proble 
And this is at times effective, as here. But since her means are tisan 
frequently mechanical—the lopping off of the subjects of sen- | being 
Out oO} 
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tences, and continual dogged inversion— she achieves too often 
a mere syntactical density, the random, graceless brevity of a 
newspaper subhead, accompanied by an evidently desired but 
not really governed feeling of strain. In another effort at say- 
ing to the modern, or evoking for him, much in little, she uses 
glib tags of rather elderly slang—‘lost in the shuffle,” “smashed 
to smithereens”—and perhaps feels that they vouch finally for 
her contemporaneity. Sometimes then she produces poems of 
an irrelevant knottiness; sometimes she writes with a surface 
smoothness and plausibility that relax into a kind of grisly un- 
meant levity. 

It might be supposed that these errors would be canceled in 
the poems in which Miss Taggard speaks her contemporary 
mind directly, with unaffected emotion; and that is true of some 
of the poems, notably Creative Effort: 


Have you a theme? 
Starvation. 
In this country? 
Yes, starvation. In this country. 
Do you mean, nothing to eat? 
Yes, to begin with 
Unpleasant theme and very hard to handle. 
This is a rich country. . . . Why not drop the theme? 
Who will enjoy it? You sound a little odd. 
Why make it worse than it is? I agree it ought to be helped. 
Have you some other theme? 
The mouth then smiled. 
Some better theme? 
Yes, said the poet 
Blood on the moon, a face to starve your smile. 


But many a good poet has become no poet surveying the acute 
problem of the times; and to read some of Miss Taggard’s par- 
tisan utterances is as embarrassing, quite apart from what is 
being said, as it is to have to listen to a stranger's emotions gone 
out of control. 
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One understands that the contemporary theme loses if it is part 
stated by an anachronistic voice. Unwilling to trust herself, too 
however, Miss Taggard seems to have taken over successively ure 
the diction and rhythms of a number of other poets who have tion 
already received lavish credit among the moderns: Hopkins, garc 
Eliot, MacLeish. These men are of course to be used; it may juve 
be impossible today not to use them. But influences must be of t 
assimilated to the writer, not the writer to his influences. It may 


is here that Miss Taggard is wanting: she is too often to 
noticeably someone else. Listen to Hopkins (No Abstraction 


My hair is old. The startle of it! 
Slant over my eyes in a river of air. 
And I see here, ah, this my hair. 


Oh, fright this,—still blowing and growing, but old Sho 

Long View, the title poem of the book, seems to me to owe v 
part of its conception (though its effect is more diffuse) t [ 
Epistie to Be Left in the Earth; certainly the accent is MacLeish’s The 
of | 


Their children large and beautiful. Like us, but new-born 


This was in the mountains of the west the 
They were resting. They knew each other well. Hu: 

The trees and rivers are on the map, but the time 
Is not yet... . scie 
The Eliot-MacLeish voice, which carries farthest, is normally X 
concerned with Miss Taggard’s public speech; the Hopkins wer 
voice occurs occasionally in the personal and descriptive lyrics Enc 
Naturally this does not invalidate all that Miss Taggard has Gor 
to say. Even at her least individual she is an undoubted poet; | the: 
and at her best she can produce work that is really fine. As | wet 
the most surely handled of this collection I should like to men- ther 
tion Range, Range the Words Around; On Darkness, on Evil and 
on Night, etc.; Prairie, Prairie; and passages from some of the on 
Vermont poems. But one should not be reduced to liking mere | Hu 
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parts of poems; and reading Miss Taggard’s latest book I am 
too often distracted by technique, I feel the unqualified pleas- 
ure of poetry too seldom. More than anything else the collec- 
tion gives the impression of experiment, as though Miss Tag- 
gard, wishing to renew herself, were in some sense producing 
juvenilia again. The process is necessary, even laudable. Many 
of the poems that come from it, however, are such as the poet 
may well write, but should not be satisfied to print. 

Edward Weismiller 


MYTHS AND POETRY 


Shores of Darkness, by Edward B. Hungerford. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

Doubtless Edward B. Hungerford is a Professor of English. 
The nine disjointed essays that comprise this book read like a set 
of footnotes on the genetics of obscure myths. It is riveted to 
the level of academic inconsequence, a level that Professor 
Hungerford calls “rational,” but which is really our old friend 
scientific positivism looking more timid than usual. 

What Hungerford tries to show is the background from which 
were derived the mythical structures of Blake’s Albion, Keats’ 
Endymion and Titans, Shelley’s Prometheus and Adonais, and 
Goethe’s Helena with the intention not of elucidating just what 
these poets meant by using myths, but of showing that they 
were at fault to have taken the liberties with their myths that 
they took. One would not want to deny that Keats, Shelley, 
and Goethe were sometimes unsuccessful, but to place the blame 
on the way they manipulated their myths is somewhat fantastic. 
Hungerford seems to be a Mythological Fundamentalist 
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It is odd, but myths if they are really vital have always had 
a way of growing out of their original shape. When they are 
believed in with what Hungerford would call the spirit of 
“intense literalness” they are not, at least at the moment of belief 
and to those who believe in them, myths but religious revela- 
tions. Hungerford ignores this important aspect—the fact that 
almost all myths have a religious basis—if indeed he is aware 
of it at all. One could point out to him that not only are there 
different versions of the Odyssey, but of the Gospels as well. 
One begins to suspect that the real reason for his distrust of 
myths is that they are not based wholly on literal fact. I daresay 
that this, too, is the chief reason for our rejection of much 
mythology and religion. 

“That England was the place where God first walked with men 
in paradise, Blake believed with intense literalness,’ Hunger- 
ford writes, and bases his argument on the fact that such a belief 
was held in some form by the speculative mythologists of the 
19th century. The matter needs more explanation than I have 
space for here, and it is not a matter of the genetics of myths. 
Blake, it seems, was subject to vagaries, but to say that his 
imagination was “undisciplined” is sheer frivolity. Hungerford 
has not made up his own mind about the nature of imagina- 
tion, except that he distrusts it. “In the psychology of Blake's 
time,” we are told, “the imagination had come to be regarded 
as a function of the mind through which the direct apprehension 
of reality took place.” 

This statement is inaccurate and misleading. It completely 
ignores Hartley’s associational psychology, which was in ascend- 
ency at Blake’s time. Had Hungerford bothered to consult 
Bundy’s monumental Theories of Imagination in Classical and 
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Medieval Thought, he would have learned that the imagination, 
far from being the direct apprehender, has always been considered 
the prime synthesist and co-ordinator of apprehension. At 
Blake’s time it was so considered, and today except for the be- 
haviorists and extreme associationalists it is still so considered. 
Of course, Blake was a bit different and more terrifying in his 
apprehensions than his contemporaries, but Hungerford, with 
his sweeping generalizations, never reaches the real nature of 
Blake’s problem. 

Not being certain just what imagination is, Hungerford is at 
sea when it comes to making critical judgments. Where Blake’s 
“intense literalness” is deplored, Keats’ use of the same ideas 
from the speculative mythologists in Hyperion, a use that makes 
it plain that Keats really did not believe seriously in these ideas, 
is lauded! One might point out that Keats’ Hyperion is some- 
what fanciful when compared with Blake’s imaginative Milton 
and Prophetic Books; that Blake used myths with the utmost 
urgency: for he was terribly sincere, terribly concrete, terribly 
real in a spiritual sense. 

But did Blake believe with “intense literalness”? Since Hun- 
gerford is confused as to the nature of imagination, symboliza- 
tion, and mythology—all three have something in common—one 
hesitates to try and figure out what he means by the literal én 
poetry. If by the literal in poetry we mean that which comes 
directly from memory, then Blake (like Coleridge) complained 
that “we must not let memory disguise itself as imagination.” 
Blake’s imagination was free-ranging, not nature-bound. “Israel 
delivered from Egypt,” he wrote, and here we may see the func- 
tion of his mythology, “is art delivered from nature and imita- 
tion.” One need not agree with Blake, but if one wishes to 
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understand his poetry the best way is to try and understand it =e 
the way he himself tried. aoe 
J. V. Healy Rieti 

wor! 

A FAUST-FIGHT pe 

figu 

Goethe's Faust, A New American Translation, by C. F. Mac- oil 
Intyre, with illustrations by Rockwell Kent and the German Ain 
text. New Directions. of « 
Faust: Parts One and Two, translated and edited, with introduc- text’ 
tion and notes, by George Madison Priest. Alfred A. Knopf. die 
To review Goethe’s Faust in some 500 words is the critic's det 
nightmare; 500 words of quotes would give but the merest im- ee 
pression of its all-embracing variety and dazzling brilliance. But Soe 
to review two different translations of it in as few words is the Ren 
reviewer's inferno, as impossible a task as the Greek gods once chet 
inflicted upon rebellious Titans. For each passage of the orig ae 
inal German which I would quote if I were reveiwing Goethe, a 
I must now quote three, the original text and one from each othe 
translation, to compare them and point out the virtues and vices Mr. 
of each. Since the task is impossible, let’s be erratic and flip- Gon 
pant, and still overstep those limits of 500 words. Goe 
C. F. MacIntyre offers us a new translation of Faust, Part One, dain 
and promises us Part Two for later. Professor Priest offers us ‘ates 


a new edition of his translation of both parts, first published We 
in 1932 and considerably revised, improved and corrected in the 


. . . . less 
last ten years. Both translations are disappointing as a whole, lish: 
though both praiseworthy and excellent, like the curate’s egg, dows 


in partibus. Vv 


The best translations of a Goethe or a Shakespeare are written the | 
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before Goethe-worship or Shakespeare-worship has developed 
into an esoteric cult: Tieck’s Shakespeare and Gerard de Nerval’s 
Faust are examples of how one great poet can approach the 
work of another without undue awe, and treat it objectively 
and translate it really as best he can. But as soon as the “great 
figure” becomes blurred by subjective theories of poetry and 
theologies of art where he occupies the throne of a supreme 
deity, then the translation begins to suffer and to reveal more 
of the translator's vague religion than of his ability or of the 
text’s own exact beauties and excellences. Of Mr. MacIntyre, 
the following anecdote is whispered out West, where poets gaze 
out upon the ocean from towers built upon crags: when he pub- 
lished his volume of translations of Rilke, another Rilke-fan 
dared question the translator’s interpretation of some ambiguous 
German verse, but MacIntyre then hinted, in his justification, 
that he obviously knew better because he had “relived” all Rilke’s 
creative momenis and thus become a reincarnation of Rilke, 
knowing all his most intimate meanings and thoughts as no 
other could now know them. We may therefore assume that 
Mr. MacIntyre, if this legend is true, now knows as much about 
Goethe and is a man with three souls, his own, Rilke’s and 
Goethe’s; and it is then sheer waste of time, unless one can 
: claim to be at least a “widow Goethe,” to disagree with any 
interpretations of individual passages of the new American Faust. 
We must write about it as if it were an original work by a death- 
less Goethe, now a refugee here and learning to write in Eng- 
lish; and we must discuss it in terms of a continuous growth and 
development in Goethe’s century-old art. 

Well, the new Goethe is frankly disappointing, in spite of 
the beautiful printing and the Del Sarte illustrations by Rockwell 
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Kent, a Pre-Raphaelite rejuvenated with cubist monkey-glands. 
The wise man of Weimar has outlived his age and fallen into 
a repetitious second childhood; where the old German Goethe 
was brilliantly varied or epigrammatic in style and diction, the 
new American one is merely uneven and stilted: 


I like to see Old Boy now and then, 

And I take care not to cross him by a word 
It’s very decent of so great a lord 

to gossip with the devil like a man. 


Thomas Mann, who is now quoted on book-jackets almost as 
if he were a debutante recommending face-creams, has com- 
pared Professor Priest's translation of Faust to Luther's transla- 
tion of the Bible. But just as the debutante is still too young 
to know much, from sore need and bitter experience, about the 
face-creams which “really work wonders” on a tired and wrin- 
kled skin, so is Mr. Mann, as a writer of English, still too young 
to recognize a creative style in English prose or verse. Professor 
Priest's translation should never be read without the original 
German text, whose white-hot style he has cooled down to the 
temperature of a Martin Tupper or an Alfred Noyes; but it can 
be most useful to those readers who require a scholarly and 
trustworthy English crutch before daring to venture upon the 
difficult terrain of Goethe’s German. A crutch is, however, no 
Pegasus, and an English text, even perfect in its way as this 
one, can give us no idea of the airy complexity of Goethe's tragi- 
comic mystery-play. And it is C. F. MacIntyre, not Professor 
Priest, who provides his readers with the original German text 
on the opposite page to the English translation. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


H. B. MALLALIEU, a young British poet, made his home in London until 
the war, and is now serving with the Coastal Anti-aircraft. He was 
introduced to our readers in 1938, and was awarded our Harriet Monroe 
Memorial Prize in 1939 


WALLACE STEVENS, one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
poets, was introduced by POETRY in 1914, and has since been a frequent 
contributor. He received our Levinson Prize in 1920. His most recent 
book of poems, Parts of a World, has just been published by Knopf. 


LOUIS MACNEICE is a well-known British poet whose work has re- 
ceived wide recognition in this country. He is the author of several 
books which include both verse and criticism, the most recent being 
Poems. Following a recent visit here, he returned to England and is now 
working for the British Broadcasting Corporation. He received our 
Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize in 1940. 


WILLIAM PILLIN, a young poet at present living in Chicago, is another 
prize winner, having been awarded our Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 
1937. He is the author of one volume, entitled Poems. 

HOWARD NUTT, of Peoria, Illinois, was introduced to our readers in 


1936. He was one of the editors of the literary quarterly, Direction, 
and has published a volume of poems, Special Laughter. 


JOHN CIARDI, of Medford, Massachusetts, is the author of a book of 
poems, Homeward to America. This is his third appearance in POETRY. 


JEREMY INGALLS, a native of Gloucester, Massachusetts, is on the 
English faculty of Western College, Oxford, Ohio. She is the author 
of The Metaphysical Sword, published last year in the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets. A group of her poems was published in POETRY in 
September of last year 


JOHN BUXTON, a young British poet, was taken prisoner while 
fighting in Norway in May, 1940. His recent poems, some of which 
have appeared in POETRY and the Atlantic Monthly, have been written 
in German prison camps, and when last heard from he was living in his 
ninth, with fourteen hundred others on a plot of one and a half acres. 
He is the author of two books of verse, and a third, Westward, has been 
announced by Jonathan Cape 


The following appear here as poets for the first time: 


MORGAN BLUM, who has written criticism for us, was doing graduate 
work in Philosophy at the University of Chicago until his induction. He 
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is now a Second Lieutenant in Anti-aircraft, in the Department of Train- 
ing Publications. 


HOWARD MOSS was born in New York City and attended the University 
of Wisconsin, and is now living on Long Island. He has contributed to 
Accent, Diogenes, The Kenyon Review and the New Republic. 


DAVID M. CLAY was born in Alabama and attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. He is on the editorial staff of the textbook division of Harcourt, 
Brace. 


Of this month’s prose contributors all but Mr. Beck have appeared 
previously. 


WARREN BECK is professor of English and tutor in literary composi- 
tion at Lawrence College, in Appleton, Wisconsin. Author of a book 
of short stories, The Blue Sash, he has recently turned to criticism and 
has an article on modern poetry in the summer Vérginia Quarterly. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH has contributed verse and criticism to POETRY since 
1917, and is the author of several books of poetry, the most recent being 
One Part Love. E. S. FORGOTSON, at present living in Brooklyn, has con- 
tributed to the Southern Review, the Nation, POETRY, and other 
periodicals. EDOUARD RODITI has been a frequent contributor to maga- 
zines here and abroad and is the author of a recent book of poems, 
Prison Within Prison. He is now working for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, on short-wave broadcasts. J. V. HEALY has contributed 
frequently to POETRY, as poet and critic. He lives in New Gloucester, Maine 
EDWARD WEISMILLER was born in Wisconsin in 1915, attended Oxford as 
a Rhodes Scholar, and is now teaching and studying for his Ph. D. at 
Harvard. 
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